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Cssapist. 


(The reader may well suppose, that I insert the follow- 


ing communication with much reluctance: But, having 
concluded to give it a place, I deem it proper and ne- 
cessary to accompany it with an explanatory key, for the 
benefit of readers who might not otherwise be able to 
understand it. 


* Tue Guarpran” wasa small literary paper, publish- 
ed in Albany in 1807—8. It received but very little 
support, and was discontinued at the end of the first 
year—a few weeks after my removal to this city. The 
valedictory address of the editor was virulent in its lan- 
guage, and was considered by many of the Albanians, 
as very illiberal and unjust in its sentiments. In the pa- 
per which I then conducted, I treated this address with 
considerable severity. The rest is sufficiently explain- 


ed by the communication itself—* Alas, poor ghost.” 
Edit. Bal.) 


—_—_—— 


FOR THE BALANCE. 


THE GHOST OF “ THE GUARDIAN,” 
TO THE 
EXPIRING “ BALANCE.” 


{ rise not from the tomb to reproach thee; but 
y spirit cannot rest until I have settled, or, as 
shou wouldst say, dalanced, an old account with 
‘hee. Thou mayest remember, that I once, as 
thou dest now, drew my mortal breath in this re- 
rowned city of Albany—that, like thee, I strug- 
led for an existence—and that I, as thou art a- 
bout to do,did expire. Thou mayst also remem- 
~ere-nuy, thou must remember, that thou didst 
attempt to heap contumely on my memory: Fer 
thou didst ridicule, and hold up to public scorn, 
ry valedictory address—thou didst seemingly ex- 
ult over my fall, and rejoice in my disaster.— 
Thou didst likea me to those ebscure mortals, 
whose only history is written on their temb- 
stones. Thou didst also liken me to those per- 
sons “who become famous in their dying sfecch- 
es, (made for them after their execution) altho’ 
they were never known before,” Nay, thou didst 
pronounce me even worse than those “ culprits 
on the gallows, who generally affect to die in 
peace with all mankind.” Thou didst contempt- 
nously call me “a thing ;” and didst accuse me 
of “raving, and scolding, and blackguarding al) 
the by-standers.” And thou didst insinuate that 
{ had “ lest my senses (if I ever had any) and 








canal 


was not possessed of a due sense of that awful 
state of oblivion into which Lwas just launching.” 
And thou didst further say, that I “ abused the 
Albanians like a fish-woman, because they could 
not estimate my abilities and exertions quite so 
highly as I valued them myself—because they 
could not discover in me either wisdom or wit— 
and because they left me to die in my own insig- 
nificance.”=—By all this, my spirit is provoked : 
And now, my brother Balance, finding that thou 
art approaching thy end, and believing that thou 
mayest, inthis awful situation, be induced to judge 
more candidly, and do better justice to my injur- 
ed memory, I rise to invite thee to accompany me 
in looking over my said yaledictory, or, as thou 
callest it, my dying sfecch—and to ask thee, as 
we go along, to answer me such questions as I 
shall put to thee, for the purpose of testing the 
truth and justice of thy former reflections. Per- 
haps the instruction which thou hast received in 
the sch»ol of experience, may be of service to 
thee, and may so enlighten thy understanding, as 
to convince thee that I was net that “ contempti- 
ble thing”’—-that “raving malefactor”—that scold- 
ing blackguard,” which thou didst believe me 
to be. Perhaps thou wilt be satisfied that my 
complaints were not unfounded, nor my censures 
unreasonable. And perhaps this may reconcile 
all misunderstandings, and enable usto meet inthe 
shades onthe most reciprocalterms. Come, my 


brother, let us proceed to the task. 
Canst thou not now believe, what I asserted in 


my aforesaid valedictory, that, during my short 
existence here, I had “ but few rays of hope to 
gild my horizon, still less cheering warmth to sup- 
port me, and still fewer beams of light to guide 
my way and direct my progress ?” Hast thou been 
more fortunate ? Hast thou not, like me “ sustain- 
ed the open hostility of some, and the chilling, 
penurious neglect of more ?” and hast thou not, 
like me, been “ utterly careless of the former; 
but of the blighting effects of the latter” hastthou 
not had sufficient reason to “complain?” Perhaps, 
like me, thou dost disdain to complain on thy own 
account. But, desponding under the weight of 
disappointment, dost thou not feel that thou hast 
deserved better? Thy modesty, perhaps, will not 
suffer thee to answer this question. 
thou art smarting with mortification, art thou not 
ready to say, with me, that thou dost “care but 
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But, when” 








little for the recompence thou hast failed to re- 
ceive, from a public too ignorant to estimate the 
value of even thy humble labours, or too penuri- 
ous to reward them?” And dost thou not (now 
answer me candidly) dost thou not with me, “ in- 
stead of regret, feel happy that thou hast derived 
thy knowledge of the liberality and fublic shirit 
of the inhabitants of Albany, at even that expense 
of time, and labour, and moncy (but of the latter 
perhaps thou hadst none to spend) which thou 
hast incurred?” But I will not crowd thee too 
hard with interrogatories.******** 


{Here I must omit nearly a column of this communica- 
tion. With all the ill success which has attended my 
exertions here, lam not yet willing to give currency to 
the high-wrought epithets bestowed indiscriminately on 
the Albanians, by this “ ghost.”—I haye received from 
many, very many of them, marks of friendship, which 
can never be forgotten, and which can never be remem, 
bered but with gratitude. After calling upon mé to 
join him in pronouncing the citizens the most “ stu- 
pid, niggardly, mean, selfish and miserly creatures in 
the world,” he proceeds as follows :—Editor.} 

And now, brother Balance, wilt thou permit me 
again to return to my interrogatories ?—Hast thou 
been more successful than myself in thy expect 
ations of literary assistance ? And canst thou not 
“ readily excuse those who might have embellish- 
ed thy columns by the corruscations of wit, by 
liveliness of description, or by energy and depth 
of argument !” Art thou not conscious that “ they 
must have been so well satisfied of the little atten- 
tention paid to the productions of genius or of study, 
that they could have little reason for hope and still 
less inducement for endeavour ?”—In whatever 
manner thou mayest answer these questions, 1 
know thou wilt return a hearty affirmative to my 
next. Of badly written, worse spelt, and worst 
composed, communications, hast thou not also had 
thy share?” And hast thou not, like me, been 
“ sufficiently tormented with a few officious per- 
sons who were perpetually giving their queer ad- 
vice, fand harrassing thee with their opinions on 
subjects about which they were totally ignorant ?” 
And hast thou not, with me, “ enjoyed as much 
mirth and laughter at their expense, as would am- 
ply repay thee for the trouble they have given 
thee *” 


But hark! my dear brother, methinks that day 
approaches ; and Imust away. Iwillonly ask thee 
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if thou wilt copy the inscription from my monu- 
ment? 
“ PASSING STRANGER! 
PAUSE AND ADMIRE THE UNBOUNDED 
LIBERALITY ann PUBLIC SPIRIT 
OF THE 
CITIZENS OF ALBANY.” 
Order in thy last will, this inscription to be | 
placed on thy monument also, and thy brother’s 


spirit will rest in peace. 
THE GHOST OF “ THE GUARDIAN.” 











Politician, 


DOCUMENTS 
Accompanying the President’s Message. 
—_—.e— 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Between Mr. Monroe and Mr. Foster, on the subject of 
ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 

MR. FOSTER TO MR. MONROE. 

Washington, July 3, 181}. 
Sir, 

I have had the honour of stating to you verbal- 
ly the system of defence to which his majesty has 
been compelled to resort for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the maritime rights and interests of his 
dominions against the new description of warfare 
that has been adopted by his enemies. I have pre- 
sented to you the grounds upon which his majes- 
ty finds himself still obliged to continue that sys- 





tem, and I conceive that I shall best meet your 
wishes as expressedto me this morning, if ina 
more formal shape I should lay before you the 
whole: extent of the question, as it appears to his 
majesty’s government to exist between Great 
Britain and America. 

I beg leave to call your attention, sir, to the 
principles on which his majesty’s orcers in coun- 
cil were originally founded. ‘The decree of Ber- 
Jin was directly and expressly an act of war, by 
which France prohibited al! nations from trade or 
intercourse with Great Britain under peril of con- 
fiscation of their ships and merchandize ; altho’ 
France had not the means of imposing an actual 
blockade 1m. any degree adequate to such a pur- 
pose. The immediate and professed object of 
this hostile decree was the destruction of ali Brit- 
ish commerce through means entirely unsanctien- 
ed by the law of nations, and un» uthorised by any 
received doctrine of legitimate blockade. 

This violation of the established law of civilized 
nations in war would have jusufied Great Britain 
in retalialing upon the enemy, by a similar inter- 
diction ofali commerce with France end with such | 
other counwies as might co-operate with France | 

in her system of commercial hosulity against G. 
Britain. 

The object of Great Britain was not, however, } 
the destruction of trade, but its preservation under 
such regulations as might be compatible with her 
own security, at the same time that she extended 

an indulgence to foreign consmerce, which strict 
principles would have entitled her to withhold.— 
The retaliation of Great Britain was not therefore 
urged to the fuil extent of her righi, our prohibi- 








bition of French trade was not absolute but modi- ; Wesses ina compleat state of investiture can be 
ficd, and in return for the absolute prohibition of || deemed lawfully blockaded by sea. 
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commerce with France, but all such commerce 
with France as should not be carried on through 
Great Britain. 

It was evident that this system must prove pre- 
judicia] to neutral nations ; this calamity was lore- 
seen, and deeply regretted. But the injury to 
the neutral nation arose from the aggression oj 
Vrance, which had compelled Great Britain in her 
own defence to resort to adequate retaliatory meas- 
ures of war. The operafionon the American 
commerce of those precautions which the conduct 
of France had rendered indispensable to our se- 
curity, is therefore to be ascribed to the unwar- 
rantable aggression of Frence, and not to those 
proceedings on the part of Great Britain, which 
that aggression had rendered necessary and just. 

The object of our system was merely to coun- 
teract an attempt to crush the British trade ; G. 
Britain endeavoured to permit the continent to re- 
ceive as large a portion of commerce as might be 
practicable through G. Britain, and all her subse- 
quent regulations, and every modification of her 
system by new orders cr modes of granting or 
withholding iicenses, have been calculated for the 
purpose of encouraging the trace of neutrals 
through Great Britain, whenever such encour- 
agement might appear advantageous to the gene- 
ral interests of commerce, and consistent with the 
public safety of the nation. 

The justification ofhis majesty’s orders in coun- 
cil, and the continuance of that defence have al- 
ways been rested upon the existence of the de- 
crees of Berlin and Milan, end on the persever- 
ance of the enemy in the system of hostility which 
has subverted the rights of neutral cominerce on 
the continent ; and it has always been declared 
on the part of his majesty’s government, tha 
whenever lrance should have effectually repeal- 
ed the decrees of Berlin and Milan, and should 
have restored neutral commerce to the condition 
in which it stood previously to the promulgation 
of those decrees, we should immediate!y repeal | 
our orders in council. 

France has asserted that the decree of Berlin 
was a measure of just retaliation on her part, oc- | 
casicned by our previous aggression, and the | 
French government has insisted that our system 
of blockade, as it existed previously to the de- 
cree of Berlin, was a manifest violation of the re- 
ceived law of nations; we must, therefore, sir, 
refer to the ariicles of the Berlin decree, to find 
the principles of our system of blockade which 
France considers to be new, and contrary to the | 
law of nations. 

By the 4th and 8th articles it is stated as a jus- 
tification of the French decree, that Great Britain 
“extends to unfortified towns and commercial 
** ports, to harbors, and to the mouths of rivers, 
“ those rights of blockade, which by reason and | 
the usage of nations are applicable only to forti- | 
“fied places; and that the rights of blockade | 
‘* oucht to be limited to fortresses really invested | 
‘“ by a sufficient force.” 

It is added in the same articles that Great Brit- 
ain “ has deciared places to be in a state of block- 
“ade, before which she has not asing'e ship of 
“ war, and even places which the whole Diiish 
“ force would be Insufficient to blockade, entire 
s“ coasts and a whoie empire.” 

Neither the practice of Great Britain nor the 
law of nations hus ever sanctioned the rule now 
laid down by france, thatno place excepting for- 


all trade with Great Brita‘n, we prohibited not all | 
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Ifsuch a rule were tobe admitted it would be. 
come nearly impracticable for Great Britain to at. 
tempt the blockade of any port on the conunent 
and our submission to this perversion of the law 
of nations, while it would destroy one of the prin- 
cipal advantages of our naval superiority, would 
sacrilice the common rights and interests of all 
maritime states. 

It was evident that the blockade of May, 1806 
was the principal pretended justification of the 
Decree of Berlin, though neither the principles 
on which that blockade was founded, nor its prac- 
tical operation, afforded any colour for the proceed- 
ings of France. 

In point of date the blockade of May, 1806, pre- 
ceded the Berlin decree ; but it was a just and Je- 
gal blockade according to the established law of 
nations, because it was intended to be maintained, 
and was actually maintained by an adequate force 
appointed to guard the whole coast described in 
the notification, and consequently to enforce the 
blockade. 

Great Britain has never attempted to dispute 
that in the ordinary course of the law of nations, 
no blockade can be justifiable or valid unless it be 
supported by an adequate force destined to main- 
tain it, and to expose to hazard all vessels altempt- 
ing to evade its operation. The blockade of May, 
1806, was notified by Mr. Secretary Fox on this 
clear principle, nor was that blockade announced 
until he had satisfied himself by a communication 
with his majesty’s board of Admiralty, that the Ad- 
miralty possessed the means and would employ 
them,of watching the whole coast from Brest tothe 
KE lbe, and of effectually enforcing the blockade. 

The blockade of May, 1806, was therefore (ac- 
cording to the doctrine maintained by Great Brit- 
ain) just and lawful in iis origin, because it wis 
supported both in intention and fact by an ade- 
quaie naval force. ‘This was the justification of 
that blockade until the period of time when the 
orders in council were issued. 

‘Lhe orders in council were founded on a dis- 
tinct principle, that of defensive retaliation — 
France had declared a blockade of all the poris 
and coasts of Great Britain, and her dependencies, 
without assigning, or being able to assign any 
force to support thet blockade. Such an act of the 
enemy would have justified a declaration of the 
blockade of the whole coast of 'rance, even with- 
out the application of any particular force to that 
service. Since the promuljation of the orders in 
council, the blockade of Iiay,; 1806, has been sus- 
tained and extended by the more comprehensive 
system of defensive retaliation on which thoe 
regulations are founded. Butif the oiders in 
Council should be abrogated, the blockade of 
May, 1806, could not continue under our construc- 
tion of the law of nations, unless that blockade 
shculd be maintained by a duc application of an 
adequate naval force. 

America appears to concur with France in as- 
serting that Great Britain was the original ag- 
vressor in the attack on neutral rights, and has 
particularly objected to the blockade of May,!1806, 
as an obvious Instance of that aggression on the 
part of Great Britain. 

Aithough the doctrines of the Berlin, decree 
respecting the rights of blockade, are not cirectly 
asserted by the American governmen!, Mr. Pink- 
ney’s correspondence would appear to countenance 
the principles on which those doctrines are foun- 
ded. ‘The objection directly stated by Ainerica 
against the blockade ol May, 1806, rests on a sup- 
position that no naval force which Great Britain 
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possessed, or could have emploved for such a pur- 
pose, could have rendered that blockade effectual, 
and that therefore it was necessarily irregular,and 
could not possibly be maintained in conformity to 
the law of nations. 

Reviewing the course of this statement, it will 
appear that the blockade of May, 1806, cannot be 
deemed contrary to the law of nations, either un- 
der the objections urged by the French, or under 
those declared or insinuated by the American gov- 
ernment, because that blockade was maintained 
by a suMicient nava! force ; that the decree of Ber- 
Jin was not therefore justified either under the 
pretexts alleged by France, or under those sup- 
ported by America, that the orders in council 
were founded on a just principle of defensive re- 
taliation against the violation of the law of nations 
committed by France in the decree of Berlin, that 
the blockade of May 1206, is now included in the 
more extensive operation of the orders in council, 
and lastly that the orders in council will not be 
continued beyond the effectual duration of the hos- 
tile decrees of of France, nor will the blockade of 
May, 1806, continue after the repeal of the or- 
ders in council, unless his majesty’s government 
shall think fit to sustain it bythe special applica- 
tion of a sufficient naval force. This fact will not 
be suffered to remain in doubt, and if the repeal 
of the orders in council should take place, the in- 
tention of his majesty’s government respecting the 
blockade of May, 1806, will be notified at the same 
time. 

I need not recapitulate to you the sentiments 
of his majesty’s government so often repeated on 
the subject of the French Minister's note to Gen- 
eral Armstrong, dated the 6th of last August.-- 
The studied ambiguity of that note has since been 
amply explained by the conduct and language of 
the government of France, of which one of the 
miost remarkable instances is to be found in the 
speech of the chief of the French government on 
the 17th of last month to certain deputies from the 
cities of Hamburgh, Bremen, and Lubeck, where- 
in he declares that the Berlin and Milan decrees 
shali be the public code of France as long as Eng- 
land maintains her orders in council of 1806 and 
1807. Thus pronouncing as plainly as language 
will admit that the system of violence and injus- 
tice of which he is the founder, will be maintain- 
ed by him until the defensive tncasures of retalia- 
tion to which they gave rise on the partof G. Brir- 
ain shall be abandoned. 

If other proofs were necessary to shew the 
continued existence of those obnoxious decrees, 
they may be discovered inthe Imperial edict, da- 
ted at Fontainbleau in October 19, 1810, that mon- 
strous production of violence, in which they are 
made the basis of a system of general and unex- 
ampled tyranny and oppression over all countries 
subiect to, allied with, or within reach of the pow- 
er of France ; inthe report of the French minis- 
ter for foreign affsirs dated last December, and in 
the letter of the French Minister of Justice to the 
President of the Council of Prizes. To this lat- 
ter, sir, | would wish particularly Lo invite your 
attention; the date is the 25th of December, the 
authority it comes from most unquestionable, ond 
you will there find, sir, the Duke of Massa in siv- 
ing his instructions to the Council of Prizes in 
consequence of the President of the U. States 
proclamation of November 3, most cautiously a- 
voiding to assert that the French decrees were re- 
pealed, and ascribing not to such repeal, but t 
the ambiguous passage which he quotes at length 


from M. Champagny’s leiter of August 5, the | 











new attitude taken by America, and you will also 
find an evidence in the same letter of the contin- 
ued capture of American ships after November, 
and under the Berlin and Milan decrees, having 
been contemplated by the French government. 
since there isa special direction given for judg- 
ment on such ships being suspended in conse- 
quence of the American proclamation, and for 
their being kept as pledges for its enforcement. 

Can then, siz, these decrees be said to have been 
repealed at the period when the proclamation of 
the President of the United States appeared, o1 
when America enforced her non-importation act 
against Great Britain? Are they so at this mo- 
ment! To the first question the state papers 
which I have referred to appear to give a sufficient 
answer, Foreven supposing that the repeal has 
since taken place itis clear that on November 3rd 
there was no question as to that not being the 
case ; the capture of the ship New-Orleans Pack- 
et seized at Bordeaux, and of the Grace-Ann 
Green, seized at or cartied into Marseilles, being 
cases arising under the French decree of Berlin 
and Milan as is very evident. Great Britain 
might, therefore, complain*of being treated with 
injustice by America, even supposing that the 
conduct of France had since been unequivocal. 

America contends that the French decrees are 
revoked as it respects her ships upon the high 
Seas, and you, sir, inform me that the only two 
American ships taken under their maritime ope- 
ration as you are pleased to term it, since Nov. 1, 
have been restored ; but may not they have been 
restored in consequence of the satisfaction felt in 
France at the passing of the non-importation 
act in the American Congress, an event so litle 
to be expected; for otherwise, having been 
captured in direct contradiction to the sup- 
posed revocation, why were they not restored im- 
mediately ? 

The fears of the French navy, however, pre- 
vent many cases of the kind occurring on the o- 
cean under the decrees of Berlin and Milan, but 
the most obnoxious and destructive parts of those 


| decrees are exercised with full violence not only 


in the ports of France, but in those of all other 
countries to which France thinks she can commit 
injustice with impunity. 

Great Britain has aright to complain that neu- 
tral nations should overlook the very worst fea- 
tures of those extraordinary acts, and should suf- 
fer their trade to be made a medium of an unpre- 
cedented, violent, and monstrous system of attack 
apon her resources, a species of warfare unat- 
tempted by any civilized nation before the pres- 
ent period. Not only-has America suffered her 
‘rade to be moulded into the means of annoyance 
to G. Britain under the provisions of the Irench 
decree, but «a construing those decrees as extinct 
upon a deceitful declaration of the French Cabi- 
net, she has enforced her non-importation act a- 
vcinst Great Britain. 





Under these circumstances I am instructed by | 


rr 


my government to urge tothatof the U. States, 
he injustice of thus enforcing that act against his 
majesty’s dominions, and I cannot but hope that a 
spiritof justice will induce the U. States’ gov- 
rnment to reconsider the line of conduct they 

we pursued, and at least to re-establish their 
former staie of strict neutrality. 

Ihave onty to add, sir, that on my part I shall 
ver be ready to meet you on any opening which 
nay seem to afford a prospect of restoring com- 

ext harmony between the two countries, and 

that it will at ali times give me the greatest satis- 





faction to treat with you on the important con- 
cerns so interesting to both. 
I have the honor to be, kc. 
AUG. J. FOSTER. 


To the honorable James Monroe. Jc. We. 


-——-_— 


Mr. Foster to Mr. Monroe. 
Wasuincron, July 11, 1811. 


In consequence of ourconversation of yester- 
day, and the observations which you made respec- 
ung that part of my letter to you of the Sd inst. 
wherein I have alluded to the principle on which 
his majesty’s orders in council were originally 
founded, I think it right to explain myself in or- 
| dcr to prevent any possible mistake as to the pres- 
| ent situation of neutral trade with hismajesty’s en- 
einics. 

It will only be necessary for me to repeat what 
has already, long since, been announced to the A- 
merican government, namely, that his majesty’s 
order in council, of April 26, 1809, superceded 
those of November, 1807, and relieved the system 
of retaliation adopted by his majesty against his 
enemies from: what was considered in this coun- 
try as the most objectionable part of it, the op- 
ion given to neutrals to trade with the enemies of 
G. Britain through British ports on payment of 
a transit duty. 

This explanation, sir, will, I trust, be sufficient 
to do away any impression that you may have’ re- 
ceived to the contrary from my observations respec- 
ting the effects which his majesty’s orders incoun- 
cil originally bad on the trade of neutral nations. 
Those observations were merely meant as prelim- 
inary to a consideration of the question now at is- 
sue between the two countries. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

AUG. J. FOSTER. 

To the Hon, James Monroe, &e. 


Sir, 











Mr. Foster to Mr. Monroe. 


Sin, WASHINGTON, July 14, 1811, 


His majesty’s Packet Boat having been so long 
detained, and a fortnight having elapsed since my 
arrival at this capital, his royal highnessthe Prince 
Regent will necessarily expect’ Vhat I shoud have 
(o transmit to bis royal bighness some officialbcom- 
| nuunication as to the line of conduct the American 
| rovernment mean to pursue. I trust you will ex- 
cuse me therefore, sit, if without pressing for a 
cetailed answer to my note of the 3rd instant, I 
enxiously desire to know trom you what is the 
President’s determination with respect to sus- 
pending the operation of the late act of Congress 
prohibiting all importation from the British Do- 
minions. 

There have been repeated avowals lately made 
by the government of France, that the decrees of 
| Berlin and Milan were still in full force, and the 
| acts of that government have corresponded with 
| those avowals. 

The measures of retaliation pursued by G. Brit- 
ain aguinst those decrees are consequently to the 
vreat regret of his royal highness stil] necessari- 
ly continued. 

I have had the honor to state to you'the light in 
which his royal highness the Prince regent view- 
ed the proclamation of the President of last No- 
vember, and the surprise with which he learnt the 
subsequent measures of Congress against the 
British trade. 

American ships seized under his majesty’s or- 
ders in council, even after that proclamation ap- 











| peared, were not immediately condemned, be 
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cause it was believed that the insidious profes- 
sions of France might have led the American 
government and the merchants of America into 


an erroneous construction of the intentions of 


France. 

But when the veil was thrown aside, and the 
French raier himself avowed the continued ex- 
istence of his invariable system, it was not ex- 
pected by his royal highness that America 
would have refused to retrace the steps she had 
taken. 

Fresh proofs have since occurred of the resolu- 
tion ofthe French governmentto cast away all con- 
sideration of the rights of nations in the unprece- 
dented warfare they have adopted. 

America however still persists in her injurious 

* measures against the commerce of Great Britain, 
and his royal highness has in consequence been 
obliged to look to means o! retaliation against those 
measures which his royal highness cannot but con- 
sider as most unjustifiable. 

How desirable, would it not be sir, ifa stop could 
be pat to any material progress in such a system 
of retaliation, which, from step to step, may lead 
to the most unfriendly situation between the two 
countries ? 


His majesty’s government will necessarily be 
guided in a great degree by the contents of my 
first dispatches as to the conduct they must adopt 
towards America. 

Allow. me then, sir, to repeat my request to 
learn. from, you whether I may net convey to his 
royaj highness.what I know would be most grate- 
ful. o his. royal). highness’ feelings, namely, the 
hope that he may be enabled by the speedy return 
of America from her unfriendly atthude towards 
Great, Britain, to forget altogether, that be ever 
was obliged to have any other object in view be- 
sides that of endeavoring to promote the best un- 
derstanding possible between the two countries. 

I have the honour to be, with the highest con- 
sideration, Sir, your most obedient, humble ser- 
vant, 
wre AUG. J. FOSTER. 
Zo the Honorabie. 

James Monroe, &c. Uc. 


Mr. Foster to Mr. Monroe. 
WasuinctTon, July 16, 1811, 


Sir, 

I had tle honour to receive the letter which 
you addressed to me under yesterday’s date, re- 
questing an explanation from me, in consequence 
of my letiers of the 3d and 14th inst. of the pre- 
cise extent in which’a repeal of the French de- 
crees is by his majesty’s government made a con- 
cition of the repeal of the British orders, and par- 
ticularly whether the condition embraces the sei- 
zure of vessels and merchandise entering French 
ports in contravention of French regulations, as 
well -as the capture on the high seas, of neutral 
vessels and thelr cargoes, on the mere allegation 
that they aré bound to or from British ports, or 
that they have on board British productions or 
manufactures ; as also, stating that in your view 
of the French decrees, they comprise regulations 
essentially different in their principles, some of 
them violating the neutral rights of the U. States, 
others operating against G. Britain without any 
such violation. 

You will permit me, sir, for the purpose of an- 
swering your questions as clearly and concisely 
as possib!e, to bring into view the ’rench decrees 
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themselves, together with the official declarations 
of the French minister which accompanied them. 

In the body of thuse decrees, and in the decla- 
rations alluded to, you will find, sir, express avow- 
als that the principles on which they were found- 
ed, and the provisions contained in them, are 
wholly knew, unprecedented, and in direct con- 
tradiction to all ideas of justice, and the principles 
and usages of all civilized nations. 

The French government did not pretend to cay 
that any of the regulatie’'s contained in those de- 
crees, was a regulation which France had ever 
been in the previous practice of. 

They were consequently to be considered, and 
were, indeed, allowed by France herself to be, all 
of them, parts of a‘tew system of warfare, unau- 
thorized by the established laws of nations. 


It is in this light in which France herself has 
placed her decrees that Great Britain is obliged to 
consider them. 

The submission of neutrals to any regulations 
made by France, authorised by the laws of nations 
and practised in former wars, will never be com- 
plained of by Great Britain ; ‘but the regulations, 
of the Berlin and Milan decrees do, and are de- 
clared to violate the laws of nations and the rights 
of neutrals, for the purpose of attacking through 
them the resources of Great Britain. The ruler 
of France has drawn n9 distinction between any 
of them, nor has he declared the cessation of uny 
one of them in the speech which he so lately ad- 
dressed to the deputation from the free imperial 
Hanse Towns, which was on the contrary a con- 
firmation of them all. 

Not until the French decrees therefore shall be 
effectually repealed,and thereby neutral commerce 
be restored to the siluation,in which it stood pre- 
viously to their promulgation, can his royal high- 
ness conceive himself justified, consistently with 
what he owes the safety and honour of G. Britain, 
in foregoing the just measures of retaliation which 
his majesty in his defence was necessitated to 
adopt against them. 

I trust, sir, that this explanation in answer to 
your enquiries will be considered by you sufli- 
ciently satisfactory ; should you require any fur- 
ther, and which it may be in my power to give, I 
shall with the greatest cheerfulness afford it. 

I sincerely hope, however, that no further de- 
lay will be thought necessary by the president in 
restoring the relations of amity which should ev- 
er subsist between America und Great Britain, as 
the delusions attempted by the government of 
France have now been made manifest, and the 
perfidious plans of its ruler exposed ; by which, 
while he adds to and aggravates his system of vi- 
olence against neutral trade, he endeavours to 
throw all the odium of his acts upon Great Britain 
with a view to engender discord between the neu- 
tral countries and the only power which stands up 
as a bulwark aguinst his efforts at universal tyran- 
ny and oppression. 

Excuse me, sir, if l express my wish as car- 
ly as possible to despatch his majesty’s packet 
boat with the result of our communications, as 
his majesty’s government will necessarily be most 
anxious to hear from me. Amy short pericd of 
time, however, which may appear to you to be 
reasonable, I will not hesitate to detain her. 


I have the honour to be, with the highest con- 
sideration and respect, gir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 

AUG. J. FOSTER, 


To the hon, James Monroe, kc. &c. 
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Mr. Monree to Mr. Foster. 
Departinent of Siate, 
July 23a, 1811, 
Siz, 

I have submitted to the president your seve. 
ral letters of the 3d and 16th of this month, rela. 
live to the British orders in council, and the block. 
ade of May 1806, and [ have now the honour tg 
communicate to you his sentiments on the view 
which you have presented of those measures of 
your government. 

It was hoped that your communication would 
have led to an immediate accommodation of the 
differences subsisting between our countries, on 
| the ground, on which alone it is possible to meet 
you. It is regretted that you have confined your 
self to a vindication of the measure which produs 
ced some cf them, 

The United States are as little disposed now as 
heretofore, to eater into the question concerning 
the priority of aggression by the two beliigerents, 
which could not be justified by either, by the pri- 
ority of those of the other. But as you bring for- 
ward that plea in support of the orders in council, 
I must be permitted to remark that you have 
yourself furnished a conclusive answer to it by ad. 
mitting that the blockade of May, 1806, which 
was prior to the first of the French decrees, would 
not be legal, unless supported through the whole 
extent of the coast, trom the Llbe to Brest, by an 
adequate naval force. ‘That such a naval force 
was actually applied and continued in the requi- 
site strictness unul that blockade was comprised 
in and superceded by the orders of November of 
the following year, or even until the French de- 
cree of the same year, will not, I presume be al- 
ledged. 

But waving this quesiion of priority, can it be 
seen without both surprize and regret, that itis 
sull contended that the orders in council are jus- 
tified by the principle of retaliation, and that this 
principle is strengthened by the inability of France 
to enforce her decrees. A retaliation is In is 
name, and its essential character, a returning like 
for like. Is the deadly blow of the orders in coun- 
cil aguinst one half our commerce a return of like 
for like to un empty threat in the French decrees 
against the other half? It may be a vindictive 
hostility, as faras us eficcts fali on the enemy. 
But when falling on a neutral, who on no pretext 
can be Jiable for more than the measure of injuy 
received through such neutral, i would not be a 
retaliation, but a positive wrong, by the plea ou 
which it is founded. 

It is to be further remarked that the orders in 
council went even beyond the plea, such as ihis 
has appeared to be, in extending its operation e- 
gainst the trade of the United States, with nations 
which, like Russia, had not adopted the French 
decrees, and with ali nations which had merely 
excluded the British flag ; an exclusion resulting 
as matter of course with respect to whatever Nw 
tion Great Britain might happen to be at war, 

Iam far from viewing the modification origin- 
ally contained in these orders, which permits neu- 
trals to prosecute their trade with the continent, 
through Great Britein, in the favourable light in 
which you represent iit. It is impossible to pro- 
ceed to notice the eficct of this modification with- 
out expressing our astonishment, at the extrava- 
gance of the political pretention set up by it: a 
pretention which is utterly incompatible with the 
sovereignty and independence of other states. In 
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it cannot fail to prove destructive to neutral coin- 
merce, As an enemy, G. Britain cannot trade 
with France, nor does France permit a neutral to 
come into her ports from Great Britain. ‘The at- 
tempt of Great Britain to force our trade through 
her ports, would have therefore the commercial 
effect of depriving the United States altogether 
of the market of her enemy for their productions, 
and destroying their value in her market by a sur- 
charge of it. Heretofore it has been the usage of 
belligerent nations to carry on their trade through 
the intervention of neutrals ; and this had the ben- 
eficial effect of extending to the former the advan- 
tages of peace, while suffering under the calami- 
ties of war. ‘To reverse the rule, and to extend 
to nations at peace the calamities of war, isa 
change as novel and extraordinary as it is at vari- 
ance with justice and publick law. 

Against this unjust system, the United States 
eftered, at an early period, their solemn protest. 
Phey considered it their duty to evince to the 
world their high disepprobation of it, and they 
have done so by such acts as were decmed most 
consistent with the rights and the policy of the 
nation. Remote from the contemious scene 
which desolates Lurope, it has been their uniform 
object to avoid becoming a party to the war. 
With this view they have endeavoured to culti- 
vate friendship with both parties by a system of 
conduct which ought to have produced that effect. 
They have done justice to each party in every 
transaction in which they have been separately en- 
gared with it. They have observed the impar- 
tiality which was due to both as belligerents stand- 
ing on equal ground, having in no instance given 
a preference to either at the expense of the other. 
‘They have borne too with equal indulgence, inju- 
ries from beth, being willing while it was pos- 
sible to impute them to casualities inseparable 
from a cause of war, and not io a deliberate inten- 
tion to violate their rights, and even when that in- 
tention could not be mistaken, they have not lost 
sight of the ultimate object of their policy. In 
the measures to which they have been compelled 
to resort, they have in all respects meintained pa- 
cific relations with both parties—-The aiternative 
presented by their late acts, was offered equally 
to both, and could operate on neither, no longer 
than it should persevere in its aggressiuns on our 
neutral rights. The embargo and non-inter- 
course, were peaceful measures—The regula- 
tions which they imposed on our trade were such 
as any nation might «dopt in peace or war, with- 
out offence to any other nations. The non-impor- 
tution is of the same character, and tf it makes a 
distinction at this time, in its operation between 
the beiligerents, it necessarily results from a com- 
pliance of one with the offer made to both, and 
which is still open to the compliance of the o- 
ther. 

In the discussions which have taken place on. 
the subject of the orders in council and blockade 
of May 1806, the British government, in conform- 
ity to the principle on which the orders In coun- 
cil are said to be founded, declared that they 
should cease to operate as soon as France revoked 
her edicts. It was stated also, that the British 
government would procecd faré fiaseu, with the 
govei nment of France, in the revocation of her c- 
dicts.-—I will proceed to show that the obligation 
on G.B. to revoke her orders, is compiete, accord- 
ing to herown engagements, and that the revocas 
tion ought not to be longer delayed. — ; 

By the act of May Ist 1810, it is provided: 


* That if either G, B. or France should cease to ! 
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violate the neutral commerce of the U. S. which 
fact the President should declare by proclamution, 
and the other party. should not within three 
months thereafler revoke or modify its edicts, in 
like manner, that then certain sections in a form- 
er act interdicting the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the U.S, and G. B and France, and their 
‘cpendencies, should from and alter the expira- 
tion of three months, from the date of the procia- 
mation, be revived, and have full force against the 
former, its colonies and dependencies, and against 
all articles, the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the same. 

The violations of neutral commerce alluded to 
in this act, were such as wer’ committed on the 
high seas. It was in the trade between the U. 
States and the British dominions, that. France had 
violated the neutral rights of the United States 
by her blockading edicts. It was with the trade 
of France and her allies that Great Britain had 
cominiited similar violations by similaredicts. It 
was the revocation of those edicts, so far as they 
committed such violationg, which the U. States 
uad in view, when. they passed the law of May 

st, 1810. Onthe 5th of August, 1810, the 
Fiench minister of foreign affuirs addressed a 
note iv the minister plenipotentiary of the U.S. 
at Paris, informing hiin that the decrees of Berlin 
wund Mjlan were revoked, the revocation to take 
effect on the Istof November following : that the 
measure had been taken by his government in 
confidence that the British government would re- 
voke its orders and renounce its new principles 
of blockade, or that the United States would cause 
their rights to be respected, conformably to the 
act cf May Ist, 1810. 

This measure of the French government was 
founded on the law of May Ist, 1810, as is ex- 
pressly declared in the letter of the duke cf Ca- 
dore announcing it. ‘The edicts of G. Britain, the 
révocation of which were expected by France, 
were these alluded to in that act; and the means 
by which the United States should cfuse their 
rights to be respected, in case Great Britain should 
not revoke her edicts, Were likewise to be found 
in the same act. ‘They consisted merely in the 
enforcement of the non-importation act aguinst 
G. Britain, in that unexpected and improbable con- 
lingency. 

The letter of the 5th of August, which an- 
nounced the revocation of the French decrees was 
communicated to this government, in conse- 
quence of which the president issued a preclama- 
tion on the 2d of Noy. the day afler that on which 
the repeal of the French decrees was to take ef- 
fect, in which he declared, that al! the restrictions 
imposed by the act of May Ist, 1810, should cease 
and be discontinued in relation to France and her 
her dependencies. It was a necessary conse- 
quence of this proclamation, also, that if 
Great Britain did not revoke her edicts, the non- 
importation would operate on her, at the end of 
three months. This actually took place. She 
declined the revocation, and on the 2d February 
last, that law took effect. In couirmation of the 
proclamation an act of Congress wes passed on the 
2d of March following. 

Great Britain still declines to revoke her edicts 
on the preteniion that France has not revoked 
hers. Under that impression she infers that the 
U.S. have done her injustice by carring into ef- 
fect the non-importation against her. 

The United States maintain that France has re- 
voked her edicts so far as they violated their neu- 
tral rights, and were contemplated by the law of 
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May Ist, 1810, and have on that:groucil_particu- 
larly claimed and do expect of G. B. a similar rey- 
ocation. 

The revocation announced officially by the. 
French minister of foreign affairs to the minister. 
plenipotentiary of the United States at Paris, on 
the 5th August, 1810, was in itself sufficient to 
justily the claim of the U. Siates to a correspond 
ent measure from G. Britain. She had declared 
that she would proceed fai /jiassu in the repeal 
with France, and the day being fixed when the 
repeal of the French decrees should take effect, it 
was reasonable to conclude that Great Britain 
would fix the same day for the repeal of her or- 
ders.—Had this been done, the proclamation of 
the president would have announced the revoca- 
tion of the edicts of both powers at the same time, 
and, in consequence thereof, the non-importation 
would have gone into operation against neither. 
Such too is the natural course of procecding in 
transactions between independent states; and 
such the conduct which they generally observe 
towards each other, In all compacts between na- 
tions, it is the duty of each to perform what it stip- 
ulates, und to presume on the good faith of the 
other, foralike performance. ‘Vhe United States 
having made a proposal to both belligerentis, were 
bound to accept a compliance from either, and it 
was no objection to the French compliance that it 
was in a form to take effect ata future duy, that 
being a form net unusual in laws and other pub- 
lic acts. LEven when nations are at warj ead make 
peace, this obligation of neutral confidence exists, 
and is respected. In treaties of commerec, by 
which their future intercourse is to be governed, 
the obligation is the same. If distrust and jeal- 
ousy are allowed to prevail, the moral tie which 
binds nations together in all their relations, in war 
as well asin peace, is broken. 

What would Great Britein have hazarded by a 
prompt compliance in the manner sugfested. 
She had declared that she had adopted the res- 
traints imposed by her orders in council with re- 
luctance, because of their distressing effect on 
neutral! powers. Here then was a favourable op- 
portunity presented to her, to withdraw from that 
measure with honour, be the “@onduct of France 
afierwards whatit might. Had Great Britain re- 
voked her orders, and France failed to fulfil her 
engagement, she would have gained credit at the 
expense of i’rance, and could have sustained no 
injury by it, beause the failure of France to main- 
tain her faith, would have replaced Great Britain 
at the point from which she had departed. To 
say that a disappointed reliance on the good faith 
of her enemy, would have reproached her fore- 
sights would be to set a higher value on that quali- 
ty, that on consistency, and goed faith,and would 
sacrifice to a mere suspicion towards an enemy 
the plain obligations of justice towards a friendly 
power. 

Great Britain has declined proceeding fari fas. 
su with France in the revocation of their respect- 
ive edicts. She has held aloof, and claims of the 
U.S proof, not only that France has revoked her 
decrees, but that she continues to act in conform - 
ity with the revocation. erent 

To show that the repeal is respected it is deen - 
ed sufficient to state that not one vessel has bees 
condemned by I’rench tribunals on the principles 
of those decrees, since the Ist of November lass, 
The New-Orleans Packet from Gibraltar to Bor. 
deaux was detained but.never condemned. The 
Grace Ann Green, fromthe same British port, to 
Marseilles, was likewise detained but afterwards 
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produce some examples of resse!s ' ken at sea. ii proof at st the fx nent of a pledre is proof |} Amer property, and in placing the American 
royages 10 British ports, or on their return home fthe fe ent. Every case occurring. to which, |] commerce im the ports of France a fair and sat. 
and condemucd under the s by Fa r rench tribunai. |) if the decre ere force. Lhe} ii be appli- ry basis, they inve ues 2ons, ws has alrea. 
Nene such has been afforded br you None such | ed, and to « v are not applied, is a pro r been observed, in w the United States s- 
are known to this rovernment. at they are not in force und if these pro me are interested. As ther do not violute the 

You urre only as an evidence that the decrees ave not been more muiuplied. ] neec not remm evocauion by France, of her edicts, they canner 
2re not repea’ed, the Speech of the Emperor o: | you thet a cause isto be found ia ibe numerous || impair the obligation of Great Britain to revoke 
France to the deputies from the free cities 0% ptures under your erders in cour whichcon- | hers, nor change the epoch at which the revoca- 
Hiambarg, Bremen and Lubeck; the Imperial E inve to evince the rigour with w they are en- n ought to have taken place. Had that duly 
dict Gaved at Fontainbleau onthe 19th Oct. 1810; reed, after a failure of the bzsis on which thes owed, It is more than probable that those cir. 
there port ofthe French Minister of Foreign afiairs | were supposed to rest. cumstances, irrelative as they are, which have ex- 
ded in December fest, and ak tter of the minis- But Great Errain contends. 2s appesrs by rc ed doubt ir e British government of the prac- 
ter‘gf Justice to the President ef the council of || lect letters, that she ougbt not to rev se ber or- revocation of the French decrees might not 
Prizes of the 25th of that month Jers in counci]. until the commerce of the cont?- e occurrec . 


this subject 
surprize at tbe innovations 


all the principles and usages heretofore obser- 
ved. whi «re so unreservedly contended for. in 
ur letters of the Sd and 1é nst. and which, if 
persis n your government present such an 
stoc'e tothe w € ifthe Untied States, for a 

é valoithe df es ¥ i ave been comnece 
¢ orcers In counc?) It is the interest 

culperents to millgate the calamities of war, 

and neutral powers possess ample means to pro- 
e that object. provided they sustain with im- 

, aliiy and frmness the dignity of their station. 
] yerenmis expect ;« ve from neutrals, 
t } > full enjorment of 
ria = a . ¢¢ a> ce ppres 

eyond example. by its duration. and by the 


. w rr + * > ; wr > | 


oa 
vhich it has spread throughout Europe. 
; - } - ow tar.ed agi? hae * hor n ¢ &9 ar 

> - aoe IMC. ee 


exst, a mi'der character By the revocation of 
7 


e lrenmch edicts. so fer as they respected the 
- - — tT © o« = © 
neutral commerce of the United States, some ad- 
. — al ‘ 4 - 7 < 
vence is made towards that most desirable and 


Britain follow the 


exumipie lhe ground thus ed will soon be 
cDlarive y the concurring pressing interests 


lui accrve 


tothe advantave of afflicted } salt 

1 proceed to notice another part of your letier 
of the 3d inst. which Is wedi more favoura- 
ble lught The President has received wnh great 
satisfaction the communication. that shou’d the or- 
ders in council ef 1807 be revoked, the blockade 


would cease win 
them, and that any blockade w! after- 
should be du'y notified and 
naintained by an adequate force. ‘Phis frank and 
t declaration, worthy of the prompt and am- 
regent im 

a materiak 
s be- 


~€ 
by the 


ich should 


Daa ws hehe 


vards be instituted. 


seems to remove a 
differen: 
owed 


coming inte power, 
oystacle to an accommodation oi 
tween aur ceuntrics, end when foll 
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authorized to inform you, produce an immedi 
termination of the non-importation law, by an ex- 


revocation of the. orders in council, will, as I am 


, 
- 


ercise of the power vested in the President for | 


that purpose. 
I conclude with remarking that if I have confin- 
ed this letter to the subjects brought into view by 
yours, itis not because the United States have 
Jost sight in any degree of the other very serious 
causes of complaint, on which they have received 
no satisfaction, but because the conciliatory policy 
of this government has thus far separated the case 
of the orders in council from others, and because 
with respect to these others, your communication 
has not afforded any reasonabie prospect of resum- 
ing them, at this time with success. It is presu- 
med that the same liberal view of the true inter- 
ests of Great Britain, and friendly disposition to- 
wards the United States, which induced the prince 
regent to remove so material a difficulty as had a- 
risen in relation to arepeal of the orders in council, 
will lead to a more favourable further considera- 
tion of the remaining difficulties on that subject, 
and that the ed vantages of an amicable adjustment 
of every question, depending between the two 
countries, will be seen by your government, in 
the same light, as they are, by that of the Uhiied 
States. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
(Signed) JAMES 


[To be continued.} 


MONROE. 
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CONGRESS. 


[| From the N.Y. £. Post. | 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. 
MWasiungton, House of Representatives, 
Monday, November 11th. 


The Standing Committees, as appointed by 
the Speaker, are i— 

Of Waysand Means—Messrs. Bacon, Cheeves, 
Smitie, Bibb, Burwell, Johnson and Pitkin. 

Commerce and Manufuctures—Messrs. Ne w- 
Lowndes, Mitchell, M’Kim, Tallmadge, 
Soybert, and Tallman. 

Of Public Lands—Messrs, Morrow, M’Kee, 
Gx old, Brackenridge, Blackledge, Boyd, and 
Smith, (Penn.) 

Of Claimse—Messrs. Basset, Butler, 
Brown, Moseley, Stanford and Archer. 

Of the District of Columbia—Messrs. Lewis, 
Ringold, Piper, Pearson, Baker, Stow and Orms- 


ton, 


Shaw, 


DY. ; 
“OF Revisal and unfinished business—Messrs. 
Jackson, Seybert and Ely, 

Of Accounte---Messrs. Turner, Blount, and 
jittle. 

Of Post Offices and Post Roads—Messrs. Rhea, 
Porter, Lysle, Dinsmore, Taggart, Potter, Law, 
Chittenden, Hufiy. Ridgely, Kent, Sheffy, King, 
Karle, Hail. (G.) Desha and Morrow. bag 

The Committee to bring in a bill apportioning 
the Representation of the several states accord- 
ine to the last censusare; Messrs. Dawson, 

2. sb Saat 
Williams, Grundy, Halli (N. H.) Quincy, Pot 
ter, Mosely, Strong, Porter, Condit, Milnor, 
Wright, Ridgely, Alston, Bibb, Morrow and 

a oO P 
dM1’Kee. 

Mr. Seybert, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Pitkin, Mr. 
Bingham and Mr. Quincy presented the petitions 
of sundry merchants and others of Philadelphia, 
New-York, New-Haven and Massachusetts, sta- 
ting that the petitioners had purchased Briush 
eoods at a time when no lawful impediment was 
rf i ing 1 -d, but on ac- 
inthe way of their being unported, a 








O nmne e 


count of the unexpected non-intercourse Act, they “The schooners Catherine and Mary, haye, it is said, also 


Slit TCM 


: cancd in England or Canada; they there- 
tore pray for liberty now to import them. The 
petitions were all referred to the Committee of 
Comraerce and Manufactures. 

Mr. Lewis presented the petition of David 
Beck, of this district, complaining of his wife, 
having gone astray and being eddicted to adulte- 
ry, and praying Congress to dissolve the nuptial 
union between the parties. Referred to the com- 
inittee on the district of Columbia. 

The committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads 
were instructed to bring ina bill authorizing 
members to frank the President’s Message and 
documents, though weighing more than two oun- 
ces. ‘The bill was subsequently received, had 
three readings and passed. 

The Comptroller sent to the House his annu- 
al list of debts due to government, of more than 
three years outstanding. Ordered to be prinicd, 
und referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

The House resolved to ballot for a Chaplain to- 
morrow. 

Adjourned at half past one. 

There will be little business done in the House 
for several weeks, except what is done in the 
ciferent committees. The message is not yet 
cisposed of to committrés, though I expected it 
would have been on the carpet ta-day. ‘The ap- 
pointment of the committees is not dissatisfacto- 
ry. The Committee of Ways and Means are 
mostly moderate men. Neither Randolph nor 
Macon however are on any of the committees. 


sournal of the Cinies, 


=z 








“ Great and pleasing News!” (as we editors 
sometimes say) from the New-York Gazette of 
the 13th inst. — It is reported, thatthe United 
“ States sloop of war Hornet, is ordered to be got 
“in readiness for a trip to Europe; for the pur- 
“ pose, it és said, of carrying an American Min- 
“ter Plenipotentiary to England. Dr. Mirca- 
“ru is shoken of as the person named for this 
“ honorable station. Indeed we are inclined t) 
“ believe, from the suavity of this gentleman, 
“that he would affect | effect | a reconciliation be- 
“tween the two countries.” 

At first view, I supposed that the above was a 
mere quiz; but on further consideration, I am 
almost induced to believe it, notwithstanding the 
vague authority on which it appears to be given. 
It is well known (it does not depend on what is 
merely reported,” or “ said,” or “spoken of,”’ 
or “believed,” but it is known) that the whole 
British nation is in great distress on account of 
the alarming il/ness and madness of his majesty. 
This being the case, what more suitable minister 
can be sent to England, than a doctor—and what 
doctor could appear so likely to cure his majes- 
ty of his disorders both mental and political, as 
the one above named? 

omens 
Burra.e, November 5. 


Lake Navigation—By the arrival at this port of the 
sloop Contractor, J. Beard, master, from Chicaugou, in- 
formation is received of much damage having been done 
among the shipping on the Lake, m the late storms. ‘The 
sloop Commencement has lost her cables and anchors ~ 
ihe schooner Ameiia, lying near the mouth of the Cuya- 


hoga, parted Ler cables aud was driven down in the gale. 


| offered by Great Britain. 


' 


sustained some injury. The picikcr cf Cuyshacs, bauher 
| Chapin, master, has not been heard from, and fears aie en- 


tertained that she is lost. Her cargo consisted principal- 
ly of Salt and Household goods—sie had likewise a nun- 
ber of passengers. 
- 2. 
CHESAPEAKE AFFAIR, SETTLED! 
By the Steam-Boat, we have reecived the of- 
ficial account of the settlement of the affair of the 


|Chesapeake ; but we have only room for the foi- 


lowing letter, containing the terms of reparation. 
‘Lie terms have been 
accepted by the President. 
Mr. Foster to Mr. Monroe. 
WasuHisc ton, Noy. 1, 1811, 








SiR, 


| In pursuance of the orders whiich I have re- 
;ceived from his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent, in the name aid on the behalf of his majes- 


ty, fur the purpose of proceeding to a fina! ad- 


}justment of the differences which have arisen 


between G, Britain and the United States in the 

affair of the Chesapeake frigate, I have the hon- 
‘or toacquaint you—-First, that Jam instructed to 
repeat to the Amcericen government the prompt 
}disavowal mace by his majesty (and recited in 
Mr. Erskine*s note cf April 17, 1809, to Mr. 
Smith,) on being: apprizeda of the unauthorized 
act of the oficer in command of his naval forces 
on the coast of America, whose recal froma high- 
ly important and honourable command immedi- 
jately ensued as a mark of his majesty’s disap- 
| probation. 

Secondly, that I am authorized to cffer, in ad- 
dition to that disavowal, on the part of his reya! 
highness, the immediate restoration, as far as cir- 
icumstances will admit, of the men, who in con- 
| sequence of Adm. Berkley’s orders were forcibly 
'tuken out cf the Chesapeake to the vessel from 
which they were taken; orif that ship should be 
no longer in commission, (o such seaport of the 
U. States as the American government may name 
for the purpose. 

Thirdly, that I am also authorized to offer to 
the American government a suitable pecuniary 
provision for the sufferers in consequence of the 
attack on the Chesapeake, including the families 
of those seamen who unfortunately fell in the ac- 
ition, and of the wounded survivors. 

These honorable propositions, I can assure 
you, sir, are made with the sincere desire that 
they may prove satisfactory to the government of 
the United States, and I trust they will meet with 
that amicable reception which their coneiliatory 
nature entities them to. I need scarcely add 
how cordially I join with you in the wish tha 
‘hey might prove introductory to a removal of 
all the differences depending between our two 
countries. 

I have the honor to be, with the greatest con, 
sideration and respect, sir, your most. obedient 
humble servant, 





AUG. J. FOSTER. 
To the Heonoradle 
James Alonroe, &c. We. 
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THE KNELL. 
= 
DIED, 

On Sunday afternoon, after a short illness, Miss CATH- 

ARINE BOGART, daughter of Mr. Jous Bocaut, of 

this city. —The relatives, friends and acqu *intances of Mr, 

Bogirt are requested to attend her filneral, this afiernoon 

at three o’clock, from the dwelling house of Mr. Hrwny 

I. BoGart, ia the Colonic. | 
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Drseclanp, 


[From the Pittsburg Mercury.| 


PHILOLOGY. 


The London Courier calls the style of the 
American journalists “a bastard English.” 1 
shall not contend with that Courier about such an 
illegitimate expression, but admit in the first 
place, that many of our “ journalists” write very 
bad English ; and in the second place, that many 
do not pretend to write at all—after that I will ad- 
mit no more, but contend that the Americans 
write and speak as good English as the cockneys. 
They charge us with introducing new words and 
modes of phrascology into our language. I think 
upon fair calculation, it would be found that they 
have introduced as many into theirs; and that 
they have introduced ones at least as “ dastardly” 
snd as uncouth. This matter does not depend 
upon the assertions of either side ; because the 
truth (be it what it may) can be accurately ascer- 
tained. We have, for instance, a volume of 
words that are in use in the city of London not re- 
cognized as belonging to the English Janguage— 
words which wherever the language is spoken, 
except in that city of London, will be regarded as 
vulgar and barbarous. Now if any one will dis- 
cover one illegal word or idiom in use a:nongst 
us, for every twenty of those I refer to, I will ac- 
knowledge that we neither write nor speak Eng- 
lish, but low gibberish. 

Our impure words, (vulgarisms as the English 
vulgarly call them) could all be given in halfa 
sheet, perhaps they would not require so mach ; 
and those few are daily falling out of use. Then 
will any person who knows the fluctuating condi- 


tion of languages say, that this proves the English || 


language to be degenerating among us! 


That cacology (as Dr. Paygioss calls it) which || 


is so common in London and other parts of Bri- 
tain, belongs to the vulgar only (both the high and 
low vulgar) but the English writers have barbar- 
isms of their own, which ought to be more ridi- 
culed because they will be more apt to pass under 
their authority into general use in our country— 
indeed some of them have been adopted here; 
put I trust that though the English still debase 
their speeches and wrilings with them, we shall 
be able to obliterate from amorg us all such 
marks of degeneracy. 

Yet if we wish to please the London critics, we 
must not doany suchthing. We must make our 
literary productions assume a more consequential 
character® by narrating to the fiutlic at large, all 
events in tifi-tof: phraseology. As in bringing 


forward according to the advices we may have re- | 


ceived accounts relative to the caftturing of our 
vessels, we must do it with an exactitude that will 
substantiate all the minutie and such as will most 
decidedly prevent any one from negativing ovr 
statements. This novel manner would be ofa des- 
crifition indicative of a reciprocity of tastes existing 
between us and the mother country which is at 
present so inimical tous. It would besides hold 
cut the appearance of an afifiroximation toa re- 
form from those idomatic constructions now used 
which militate against good taste, and are in face 
disguating to civilization, and ought to be scouted 
asa perfect bore. In place of which I am /ree éo 





* These words markedin Italics are the jargon of Eng- 
lish journalists. 
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sey, tie Novel English manner would be more im- 
hressive to a degree, would ensure our being weil 
heard, finally would meet the ideas, obtain the aft- 


every cockney ! 
But who are they (hat use this language, if Jan- 
guage it may be calicd? Not the scavenger race 








of St. Giles, but those insolent “ journalists” that 


attempt to criticise the writings of Americans.— 


We have even been dored with the green hornst 
of the best writer in the kingdom. 

A late author, and a good one, made some at- 
tempts towards frecing their language from such 
expressions, and I believe not without: some suc- 
cess, though he was but imperfectly acquainted 
‘with the task that he had to perform. He omit- 
ted to mention some phrases that were very rude 
and barbarous, and be found fault with others that 
had at least propvicty, which was the only quality 
that it was his business to attend to. 

I have taken the trouble of ex»mining the accu- 
racy of some of his remarks, and find certain modes 
of expression censured as being without the au- 
thority of custom (for usus est jus et norma lo- 
quendi) that were adopted hundreds of years ago. 
“ Set store by” isas old as the times of Richard 
1.§ “* Change one’s mind”, was a legal rhetoricai 
figure in the days of Augustus. 

How then could the language be refined by 
those who were themselves in the dark while they 
were examining its errors? 

Let us now enquire whether the Americans de- 
serve any credit for their attention lo philology. — 
Have not the English writers and :eviewers ac- 
knowledged that Lindley Murray, an Americ .1) 
‘ has done more towards settling and refining the 
English language than any other person of the 
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resent ace.” Did not Blair, whose authority on 
g y 


, this subject is equal to that of any man, admit that 


the style of Dr. Pranklin was better than that oi 
Junius, which the English considered so superla- 
tively excelient :—and wil! 
admit that we now have wiiiers among us, equal 
to any of these ? 

It will no doubt be thought presumptuous in 
me, to speak thus ina country where people do 
not pretend to express their opinions on those sub- 
jects. If any literary werk appears among us, 
we wait for the decisions of the British reviewers 
and then, we say what they say. Well—they say 
thet there is nothing food among us, and we be- 
lieve them. It is therefore, very natural that our 
authors should have reason to complain “ that an 
American has jitile chance for being eminent in 
the arts or in literature, unless he become so ina 
foreign country.” 

Why do we not hold in contempt the gross pre- 
| judice and perverse nationality of foreigners, and 
jlearn to judge for ourselves!-—-Butno matter— 
| while there Is yet one that will say what he pleas- 
es in despite of every body, the arrogance of those 
scribblers shall not go unremarked. | Editor. 








+ Those expressions have been used by Cobbet 
§ In the excelient old ballad of Robin Hood and Guy of 
Gisborne, when Little John says 
“1 will go to yon wight yeoman 
To know what he doth meane.” 
Robin Hood answers, 
* Ah! John by me thou settest no store, &c.” 


ee 
{ From the NV. Y. E. Post. | 
STEAM BOAT RACES. 


On Sunday Jast the Steam Boat Rariton set 





frroval and go to receive the marked afifilause of 








| 








ee mo 
a view of trying her speed ; but owin 
vourable wind the Hope arrived auate — oe 
expected, and thus deprived the sportsmen at 
the pleasure they had promised themselves, T 
compensate however for this disappointment the 
ane maapay turned out on Tuesday and 
met the Raritonon her passage fro . 
wick. ey oo ee atig 
So hot a fire then commenced and was kept 
unul they parted near the Battery, that they were 
completely enveloped in acloud of smoke. The 
contest alter a hard struggle terminated final] 
in favour of the Hope, who gained the race by f 
bout half a length. = 
On Wednesday the Hope started at her usual 
hour of five oclock, P. M. for Albany, and was 
metas she passed ihe corporation wharf by the 
Juliana, the little Steam Ferry-Boat, plying be- 
tween Heboken and this city. But as the a , 
then made a stop in order to take in some paseen: 
gers, the Juliana sheared out into river to 
prevent her getting too far a-head of the Hope ; 
and when the Hope got againinto motion, the Ta. 
liana was a-head of the Ilope perhaps about 50 
yards. As the tide was running down ye 
strong, the Hope kept in as close as she could to 
the wharves, and getiing: into an eddy tide be- 
low the fort, whilst the Juliana was running in 
the strength of the current, the Hope gained ye- 
ry perceptibiy on her antagonist, so that whenthe 
Juliana got opposite the fort, there was not thir- 
ty yards between them. But this wasa ve 
short lived triumph ; for the moment the Hope, 
in passing the fort, began to feel the influence of 
the ebb tide, she Jost ground,and by the time the 
Julisna had reached the lower end of the wharf 
at the State Prison, she was not less than 250 
yards a-head of the Hupe. The distance between 
ihe fort and the lower end of the State Prison 
whart, does not exceed one mile. To gain 220 
yards in the distance of one mile, is certainly ve- 


vy , reat going, especisliy when the great differ- 
not every man of tasic |, 


ence in the lengths cf the two boats is taken in- 
to consideration ; and proves very decisively 
that there must be a great superiority in the 
construction of the machinery on board the Juili- 
ana. 

But as the Juliana now not only reigns victori- 
ous on the waters of the Hudson, but may be said 
to have even distanced the triumphant Hope, the 
lovers of sport will probably not very soon be 
gratified with any more steam boat races. 
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IS PUBLISHED EVERY TUESDAY, 


AT No. 80, STATE-STREET, ALBANY, 


At Four Dollare fer annum, fayadle in advance 
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(FP The papers of a year will constitute a yolume (con- 
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out io mect the Steam Boat Hope, of Albany, with est notice. 
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